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Connections, Complications 
and Compromise 

By Lisa Kemmerer 



T wo wild-eyed ponies charged 
down the paved road, beating 
small hooves on hot pavement, 
squeezing between large trucks that 
spewed black smoke, swerving around 
motorbikes with rasping horns. I looked 
down at my feet, horrified, but the driver, 
snake rescuer Kousthubh Pol, was not so 
resigned. He swung the jeep around and 
took chase. I turned to, the Indian vet sit¬ 
ting next to me, Dr. Naresh Upreti, “The 
ponies?” He nodded and replied, “This is 
cruelty. It is illegal.” 

I don t often feel such glee in the af¬ 
termath of animal abuse, but I was riding 
PETA India’s Animal Rabat (Relief) an¬ 
imal ambulance, in Sangli, India, with a 
strong contingent of licensed veterinari¬ 
ans and professional animal handlers, in¬ 
cluding Dr. Manilal Valliyate, their Direc¬ 
tor of Veterinary Affairs. The ambulance 
pulled alongside the racing ponies and 
he commanded the pony driver to stop. 
Again I felt that familiar feeling—hope¬ 
lessness—why would they stop? Appar¬ 
ently, the answer was fairly simple—In¬ 
dia’s Drought and Pack Animal Rules 
from 1965. Again my resigned skepticism 
was checked as PETA India staff stripped 
the ponies of cart and harnesses, and set 
to inspecting teeth, lips, and limbs. Both 


ponies were thin, sweating from tip to toe, ribs heaving from working so hard in the 
hot sun. The vets offered water and grass from alongside the road, which the ponies 
ate enthusiastically. 

Having relieved the immediate suffering, PETA staff turned to prevention, 
structing the drivers to buy smooth bits (as required under law!), explaining why 
they should not run ponies on pavement—especially foals—and describing caloric i 
requirements for these hungry and hard working equines At first there was much 
defensive posturing from the cart drivers—raised voices and visible anxiety, but as 
the third phase set in—treatment, clipping, cleaning, and medicating—silence settled 
in. As the vets worked, two more ponies in harness raced by in the opposite direction. 
These guys didn’t miss a trick. Two PETA India staff took chase in the animal am¬ 
bulance. I later learned that they liberated not just two, but four more ponies while 
away. As for the initial offenders, PETA’s vets confiscated their rough bits, replacing 
them with gentle halters, compelling the drivers to walk their ponies home. 

After running rescue, I joined PETA India staff for an evidence-gathering mission 
with the hope of shutting down traditional water buffalo races in the state of Karna¬ 
taka. Because they are much stronger than humans, these water-loving bovines are 
controlled with pain and fear. Some of the men at the races pulled so violently on the 
rough ropes that run through the bulls pierced noses that the great beasts budded 
and fell to the ground. Men jerked these nose ropes, slapped their faces, and yelled 
in their ears—apparently it takes some doing to rouse these plodding bovine-types 
to high speeds. The bulls defecated and urinated, expressing deep fear in a universal 
biological response, and terror filled brown eyes clear to their white edges. 



A water buffalo in India, Photo: Lisa Kemmerer 
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Karnatakas buffalo races exemplify male domination that 
is typically found in patriarchal cultures. In the United States, 
rodeos are perhaps the most obvious corollary. In each case, 
those competing exhibit stereotypically masculine traits, such 
as aggression, physical strength, risk-taking, and readiness to 
compete with other virile men. Because of their great strength 
and pendulous testicles, bulls have long been associated with 
virility, and have consequently been targeted for male domina¬ 
tion. These “manly” competitions are perplexing. Honestly, why 
would anyone care whether or not a man can race (or ride) a 
bull who wants only to be left alone? 

Animal activists are concerned because these events are 
inherently harmful to bulls, though comparatively few under¬ 
stand that both sexism and speciesism stem from and are root¬ 
ed in the same system of oppression, an overarching system of 
dualism, hierarchy, and dominance. How many activists look, as 
I have, into the terrified eye of a water buffalo racing in the mud¬ 
dy waters of southern India and see fear in the eyes of women 
worldwide who are subject to the hand of male violence? 

I am an ecofeminist animal ethicist and long term animal 
activist. I increasingly find that my associates will not work 
with or support PETA. It is well known in the animal liberation 
movement that PETA exploits the beauty of young women as 
a matter of strategy—as a way of calling attention to animal 
needs and abuse in patriarchal, sexist societies. Consequently, 
not one of my ecofeminist or feminist colleagues will work with 
(or even say a positive word about) PETA. 

One of my dearest friends recently took a job with the Hu¬ 
mane Society of the United States, so I work with HSUS when 
she asks, supporting her efforts. My liberationist associates, 
who have little respect for this gigantic NGO’s long roots in 
meat-eating “dog-and-cat lover” communities, criticize my will¬ 
ingness to work with such a welfarist megalith. I confess loyalty 
well beyond what most consider reasonable as a personal fault. 
Still, a meatless Monday is clearly preferable to a bloody begin¬ 
ning to the week, and any chick hatched today, or any sow now 
standing in a gestation crate, would likely beg for reform rather 
than have us hold out for the remote possibility of abolition in 
some distant decade. So it is that I slide easily across what oth- 
ers find to be a distinct divide between abolition and reform. 

I also know that my feminist and liberationist friends have 
httle respect for Peter Singer and Toni Regan on the grounds 
&at they uncritically extend the work of white male philoso¬ 
phers to address speciesism, place undo importance on reason, 
^1 accept a hierarchical view. Personally, I am indebted to 
these philosophers for their formative, pivotal work in my field 
of study— w hat animal ethicist is not? Undoubtedly, the works 
these men fail to incorporate all that ecofeminist Carol J. Ad- 
aitls to ok on board during that same time period. But is it rea¬ 
dable to hold a grudge against these men for all that they have 
added to the movement? Does it not make more sense to 
Aspect them for all that they have contributed to animal ethics? 

No doubt there are places where some lines must be drawn, 

^ can be drawn with a measure of certainty For example, it 
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is wrong to knowingly consume products that cause more suf¬ 
fering than will be caused by other available selections, if other 
selections are available and within ones economic means. But 
I find that firm lines once drawn have a way of moving about 
over time. For example, this carefully stated line regarding 
consumption would have looked very different if I had written 
the same basic idea a decade ago, (Probably something more 
like “eating animal products causes unnecessary suffering and 
is therefore wrong,”) The more I learn, the more qualifications 
I feel I must add to my increasingly rare ultimatums. For ex¬ 
ample, it was through working with Amie Breeze Harper that 
I came to see that one must have options in order to choose 
compassion. What will I learn tomorrow, and how will this shift 
my outlook—and my lines? Certainty seems blind to the trajec¬ 
tory that animal liberation has taken, and fails to exemplify the 
very basis of the movement—willingness to listen and change. 

Currently, I find little clarity as to which organizations or 
methods will prove most effective in ten, 50 or 150 years. While 
some speak as if they know such things, such voices offer diver¬ 
gent analysis and reach conflicting conclusions. 

In truth, beyond a very basic level, line drawing is simply 
alien to my being: Dualistic visions are not my habit, a sense of 
certainty not my nature. Perhaps I have spent too much time 
studying Eastern philosophy to carry a hardline Western view 
of Truth and Right. This is not to say that I find no clarity as to 
what is acceptable in my own life... though I admit that I often 
run amuck of uncertainty-including uncertainty as to which 
organizations I ought to affiliate with. 

But not always. Last summer, “Hoofin It,” which connects 
ranchers with kitchens in Denver Colorado, put on a nearly 
week long “humane meat” event in which, every day, a differ¬ 
ent hoofed species was featured for consumption—pig, bison, 
sheep, goat, and so on. HSUS was a primary sponsor for this 
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prolonged carnage, right along with Prai¬ 
rie Ridge Buffalo Ranch, Boulder Lamb, 
Callicrate Beef, American Grassfed Asso¬ 
ciation, Ranch Food Direct and Heritage 
Belle Farms, perhaps fooled by the events 
logo: “Respect your Dinner.” When I 
learned that HSUS sponsored this blood¬ 
bath of grass-fed, organic meats, I with¬ 
drew my support—but I did not cut ties. I 
worked from the inside, through friendly 
correspondence and dialogue, hoping to 
affect policy change with regard to fund¬ 
ing events. I was not successful, but work¬ 
ing to bring change is what I am all about, 
not turning my back on activists whose 
goals differ from my own. 

Every social justice movement har¬ 
bors disagreements about goals, tac¬ 
tics, and supporting philosophies; every 
movement benefits from discussing and 
assessing these different understandings. 
Along with most of my colleagues and 
peers, I am part of this process. But in a 
nation that seems decidedly disengaged, 
I will not denounce those who work hard 
on behalf of social justice, including my 
friend at HSUS, activists with PETA, and 
fellow philosophers such as Singer and 
Regan. I say this even knowing that we 
cannot save animals from oppression 
while holding up the scaffold on which 
oppression hangs: Sexism, racism, clas- 
sism, ableism, ageism, and heterosexism 
must all go if we are to eliminate specie- 
sism. What is less clear is how to nurture 
necessary shifts in activists’ fundamental 
understanding of oppression in order to 
bring about these changes. 

Ihanks to such scholars as Carol 
Adams, Greta Gaard, Josephine Dono¬ 
van, and Marti Kheel, I am aware of in¬ 
terconnected oppressions. Simultane¬ 
ously, I have traveled far enough in this 
movement to suspect that I am missing 
critical chunks of understanding, essen¬ 
tial pieces of the larger puzzle, even key 
problems and solutions that others are 
already aware ofi that others are already 
shaping into essays and campaigns, and 
which others are poised to insert into 
mainstream understandings just around 
the bend. This has happened to me so 
many times before that I cant imagine it 
wont happen again. 



Veterinarian Dr. Manilal treating a puppy 
in India. Photo: Lisa Kemmerer 


When I support individuals and orga¬ 
nizations, my intent and purpose is to en¬ 
courage social justice activists, whether 
or not they understand the interconnect¬ 
ed nature of oppressions, despite the fact 
that not one person, and not one group 
seems perfect. Why should I expect them 
to be perfect when I continually discover 
flaws in my own understanding and ex¬ 
pression of social justice? And I keep writ¬ 
ing and teaching in the hope that some¬ 
day those whose short-sighted visions I 
can identify, will adopt a broader vision. 

But today I am on the dusty streets of 
India, riding PETA India’s Animal Rahat 
animal ambulance. It is slightly later in 
the day, and we come across a black pup¬ 
py, only about six inches tall, crawling 
around in the garbage on the edge of a 
busy road, wheels singing past his soft lit¬ 
tle self without any notice of his desper¬ 
ate needs. Of course we stop. Dr. Avinash 
Goswami throws a biscuit in the pups 
direction, hoping to draw him near, but 
the wily fellow crawls deeper into thick, 
weedy greens. The intrepid and talented 
Dr. Avinash pursues and snags the little 
stray, who sets to snapping at the hands 
that hold him. The calm but cautious vets 
release him, produce a net large enough 
to catch a good-sized pit bull (perhaps 
even a pony), and quickly net the fierce 
little rascal. Though he growls and snaps 
with remarkable fury, he is soon resting 
easy in Dr. Manilal s arms, sleepily, peek¬ 


ing out at the great big world with wor^ 
ried black eyes. 

No one in the area claims the pup 
or seems to know why he is hungry and 
alone. Covered in lice, dirty, and thin 5 it 
is reasonable to deduce that he is an or- 
phan, so the vets carry him back to PETA 
India’s little draught animal sanctuary to 
join one other rescued dog. 

I never seem to rest easy with simple 
hope. My mind wandered back to a com¬ 
ment from Dr. Manilal: “Unfortunately 
the biscuits we are now able to get are not 
vegan.” I sighed audibly. It bothered him; 
it bothered me. It is not okay to exploit 
one type of being in the hope of saving 
another—we cannot save animals from 
oppression while upholding the scaffold on 
which oppression hangs . Cows must not 
be exploited on behalf of dogs. Women 
must not be exploited for nonhuman ani¬ 
mals. Racism, heterosexism, ableism, and 
ageism must not be ignored—and cer¬ 
tainly must not be fostered—in the pro¬ 
cess of working on behalf of change of any 
kind. Still, at that moment, in front of my 
very eyes, one lice-riddled little road mutt 
had exchange a life of misery for hope. 
This mangy pup with worried black eyes 
would likely never know hunger again. 

Nothing is ever perfect, and our pow¬ 
ers to make things right are extremely 
limited—often limited only to changing 
ourselves. In the midst of this malaise, it 
behooves us to see the goodness in some¬ 
one elses heart, notice the little things 
that have gone right because of that pre¬ 
cious goodness, and be grateful. % 
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